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FATHER MATHEW ADMINISTERING THE TEMPERANCE PLEDGE. 





FATHER MATHEW. 

Tne Rev. Theobald Mathew, a Franciscan 
friar, and a celebrated preacher, bas for rather 
mere than four years applied all his energies-- 
energies of no ordinary character—to root out the 
crying evil which has so long opposed itself to the 
welfare of his countrymen. 

He was born in the year 1789, and when very 
young declared his determination to embrace a 
religious life. From his boyhood he evinced a 
thoughtful and conte mplative nature, fond of 
retirement and solitary self-communion ; but this 
was attended with no acerbity of temper or mo. 
roseness of disposition ; on the eontrary, be was, 
and 18, one of the most cheerful and liv ely spirited 
men upon earth, ever ready to rejoice with those 
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rows of his fellow-creatures, he is no less ready 


to weep with those that weep, and to pour balm 
into the stricken heart. Such is the character 
givenof him by one who knows him well, and on 
whose report we can place reliance. 

When about twenty, he entered Kilkenny 
College ; and after the usual routine of study, he 
took luly orders and made profession as a Fran. 
ciscan friar. Fixing his residence at Cork, he 
early acquired considerable reputation asa preach. 
er; but his merit in this capacity, although ofa 
high order, is the least of those qualifications 
which have exalted him in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens. Although, we believe, he has 
never undertaken the charge of any regular 
congregation or parish, yet, in his twofold capacity 


1 


of a priest and a friar, he has been indefatigabl 


in the discharge of his duti 8; and not only 80, 
but with very slender means at his command, no 
work of charity or good deeds has been carried 
on at Cork—no matter whether for the advantage 
of Catholie, Churehman, or Dissenter—to which 
‘ Father Mathew” bas not lent a helping hand; 
and somuchhas such admirable conduct endeared 
him to his fellow-citizens, and such an influence 
has it given him, that his aid is solicited by all 
parties in forwarding every scheme of benevolence 
—an aid never denicd and never unsuccessful. 
Such had been Father Mathew’s course of lift 
fo. many years, seeking not for fame or riche 
but happy and contented in the active exercise 
of the best duties of a Christian, when, in the 


vear Tae hee was prompted to mdcrtake 


enterprise which has blow lis na wid 
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abroad in the world. 


A Total Abstinence Soci- 
ety wasat that time sct on foot in Cork, and, as 
a matter of course, Father Mathew was applied 
to for his assistance. He entered zealously into 
the scheme, and became the head and chief of 
the association. ‘The task was difficult, for per- 
haps ne corner of the earth could be found in 
which habits of intemperance were so general and 
so deeply rooted as in Cork; but the personal 
influence of Father Mathew was great, and his 
clerical character gave him additional power. 
The number of subscribers to the pledge of total 
abstinence (each of whom received a medal, 
which he wears as a token of his engagement) 
was at first very slow; some months after the 
foundation of the society (10th April, 1838) the 
numbers scarcely exceeded five hundred; but 
the news began to spread, and soon a universal 
enthusiasm was felt throughout the country, and 
from remote parts multitudes flocked to Cork, to 
receive the pledge from the hands of Father 
Mathew, who was now looked on with a deyrce 
Before the conclusion 
of that year at Icast 70,000 had enrolled them. 
sclves in ** Father Mathew’s book,” and at present 
upward of two million are said to have taken this 
pledge. 


of superstitious reverence. 


Father Mathew has been accused of secking 
the power and popularity which he undoubtedly 
enjoys, with no good design; and of aiming, for 
party purposes, to establish himself as a spiritual 
dictator. We donot believe the charge, for it is 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of his life; and 
this at least is certain, that when he first began 
his labors, he could not have anticipated such an 
unparalleled success; and if he could have been 
swayed by worldly motives, he most undoubtedly 
would have refused to engage in them, as every 
member of his family has been a sufferer in conse- 
quence ; for it is a singular circurnstance that all 
his immediate relations are interested or 
One Mr. 


Thomas Mathew, is proprictor of a large distillery 


more 


less in distilleries. of his” brothers, 
at Castle Lake, in the county of Tipperary, cele- 
brated for producing the best whiskey in Ireland. 
Two others, Charles and John, have shares in 
this establishment, and have property embarked 
in it to a considerable amount. His sister, Ger- 
trude, is married to another extensive distiller, 
Mr. Hackett, of Middleton, in the county ef Cork. 
Mr. Charles Mathew is married to Miss Hackett, 
whose fortune the Middleton 


Thus, the complete success of Father 


is embarked tn 
distillery. 
Mathew’s design will be ruinous to those who 
are most dear to his affections. Such disinteres- 
ted conduct should be regarded as above suspicion. 

The ceremony observed on taking the pledge 
is simple and effecting. AtCork, itis usually per. 
formed in a room in Mr. Mathew’s house, where 
a sinall number are asscmbled ata time, who 
kneeling in a semicircle before him, repeat the 
words of the pledge “ to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, except used medicinally and by 
order of a medical man, and to discountenance 
A 


short prayer and the Father’s blessing conclude 


the cause and practice of intemperance.” 


the ceremony, after which each person repairs to 
a side table, where sits a clerk, who inscribes 


their name in the register, and delivers te eacha 


incdal and a copy of the rules of the socicty; for’ 


which a small sum (we belicve cighteen-pence 


who can afford it. 


w= paid by all thos 
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From the New-York Visitor. 
LUCY PINKHAM; 
Or, the Romance of Reality. 
{[Concluded. } 

E.verton approached the pleasant cottage in 
which he had placed the Pinkham family. Ashedrew 
near, he saw with pleasure thatthe place had under- 
gone many improvements since he last visited the 
spot, while Mr. Pinkham was industriously at work 
in the garden. He found Lucy sitting before the 
door, engaged im spinning, while her mother was 
busy about her domestic affairs. ‘lhe children were 
playing on the green; but as soon as they recog. 
mized Elyerton, they ran to meet him. Here was 
happiness and rural pleasures ; and the youth could 
not but be sensible that he had been mstrumental 
in changing the condition of the despised and neg- 
lected family. Ashe entered the door yard, Lucy 
rose up to welcome him. 
looked more beautiful. 


He thought she never 
A blush, which always 
suffused her check when she saw the benefactor 
of her family, rendered her still more lovely. He 
begged her to be seated, and drew a chair beside 
her. 


delighted I am to see your father so much im- 
proved in his personal appearance. I indulge the 
hope that he will ne more have recourse to strong 
drink ; and that you and your mother will once 
more find pleasure in his sociely, and reap instruc- 
tion from his conversation.” 

“ It is a great change,” answered she timidly. 
‘* Tean scarcely believe it to be real; but it 
will—it must last.” 

* ‘To your care I must consign him, my dear 
girl, for to-morrow I set out for college, and may 
not visit this part of the country again in some 
time.” 

Lucy was silent so long that Elverton instinct 
ively turned his eves toward her countenance, in 
expectation of an answer. ‘That countenance, 
was as pale as the untrodden snow upon the 
mountain height; and she was evidently strug 
gling with inward emotions which were almost 
too powerful for her. 

** Before I go,” said Elverton, “ I have a work 
to perform. Thereisa decision to be made which 
will affect ny future life—and it is to you that 
I look for My dearest Lucy, I 


love you—deeply and fervently do I love you. 


that decision. 


Beyond all other mortals, do I admire you, and 
should hold myself the most favoured of men 
could I hope that you would link your destiny 
with mine.” : 

Lucy had raised her eyes, and fixed them full 
upon the conntenance of the youth when he com. 


menced speaking. As he declared his love, her 


eyes fell—a deop blush suffused her face and 


neck, and as he coneluded, her countenance: 


became deadly pale. As li pronounced the last 


word, she uttered a faint cry or exclamation— 


her eyes wandered—she rose up as if to depart— 


but reeled, and fell senseless to the floor. Her 
mother hastened to apply the proper restoratives, 
which were, for some time, applied in vain. It 
was evident that a tremendous shock had been 


given her, and, forsome moments, Elverton feared 


>that she would not survive it. At length she 
pened hercyes, andthe youth prudently withdrew 





to consciousness. 


‘** Look up, my daughter,’’ said Mrs. Pinkham— 
‘“* there are none here but your friends.” 

** Oh, mother,” said she, as the latter supported 
the beautiful head of her girl, Ihave had a 
dream or a vision, and I was so blessed! I thought 
that Elverton asked me to be his wife—only think 
of it, his wife! It was as if an angel from the 
mansions of glory had come down, and asked me 
to ascend, hand in hand, with her, up tothe happy 
Oh! 
I wake to find italla dream; 


realm to which she belonged. I was so 


blessed! Butah! 


and he who possessedsmy whole heart from the 


; moment that I first heard him speak, would des 


se 





pise my presumption, if he knew » 

** He does know enough, now, to make him 
unspeakable happy!” cried Elverton hastening 
forward, and flinging himself on his knees beside 
the reclining girl; and taking her from her moth- 
er’s arms, he imprinted a passionate kiss upon her 
pale forehead. 

“ It was real, then,” said Lucy in a faint but 
thrilling tune; and hiding her cyes upon Elver- 
ton’s hand, she wept tears of transport, while her 


bosom was convulsed with sobs that threatened 


} to burst it asunder. 
“* Miss Pinkham,” said he, “ I cannot say how 


** Be calm, dear Lucy, for thou art worthy of 
abetterdestiny. Happiness is not to be expected, 


in any situation, in this world; therefore compose 


; yourself, for your Charles is but a weak and 


’ heads of the roses 


fallible mortal, full of faults and full of love for 
you!” 

As soon as Lucy had fairly recovered, Elver 
ton proposed a walk, so that they might, for that 
afternoon, at least, enjoy each others company 
alone. Lucy seemed to walk on ether, as she 
proceeded to get her village hat, and attire herself 
for the excursion. 

They took their course across a field of waving 
wheat, and soon reached a pleasant grove where 


they seated themselves beside a running brook. 


** Tlow beautiful all nature looks, and how 
delightfully the birds sing!’ cried Lucy—* I 


never knew that the world was so lovely before. 
Every spot seems a paradise !” 

** While you are with me, every spot is indeed 
a paradise to me,” returned Elverton. 

Lucy slightly blushed and smiled at the in 
ference which Elverton had drawn from her words, 
and her heart told her that it was the true one. 

‘From some words that escaped you, dear 
Lucy, I should indulge the hope that I was not 
indifferent to you, before you, knew how much I 
prized you!” 

“I should be ungrateful to deceive you on 
that head,” answered she, looking down, while 
her long lashes added softness to her expressive 
blue eves—" and can you suppose that it was 
possible for you to do all you have done, without 
winning the admiration of a true woman? 
Oh! 


that first day, and saw you 


yet 
that was not needed. I shall never forget 
when I came hom 
inthehouse. You looked at me, and the peculiar 
ity of your countenance and your manners, were 
such, that had 1 never seen you again, the wound 
in my heart would have remained unhealed until 
the day of my death.” 

Thus did the 


the dew 


beau to fill the buttercups, and weigh down the 


love rs converse, until 


They then returned to the 


tage, and it was daylight before Elverton 
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pressed Lucy ardently to his heart, and she, faint- 
ing with excess of delight, listened to his pledge 
of fidelity, and wept as he bade her farewell. 
Mrs. Pinkham had scarcely slept more than 
her daughter, yet she arose in the morning cheer- 
ful and animated. She had long perceived by 
certain signs, understood by the experienced, that 
Lucy’s affection was rivetted upon the youth, and 
she had expected the ruin of her happiness would 
be the consequence.—Now that Elverton had so 


unexpectedly opened the gate of happiness for ‘ 


her daughter she could not conceal her joy and 
her triamph.—She also made known to Lucy a 
circumstance which neither of the lovers had yet 
become acquainted with. It appeared that soon 
after Elverton’s departure from the house of Mr. 


Converse, Harriet had declared her love for him, | 
and had refused to be comforted unless her father ; 
She had 


would bring him back to the ** palace.” 
written poetry and letters, directed to Elverton, 
but her father had intercepted and destroyed 
Her father declared his belief that Elver- 
ton had trifled with the affections of his daughter. 


them. 


Hie was highly incensed against the youth, and 
threatened to shut Harriet up in the mad-house if 
Of all this Elver- 
ton was ignorant, and it is to be belicved that 


she ever mentioned him again. 


Frank and his father would not have been highly 
Neverthe. 
less it seemed to further their designs against the 


edified with a knowledge of the facts. 


celibacy of Harriet; for Mr. Converse became 
anxious to see his daughter married off out of 
harim’s way. 

When Elverton reached the house of Mr. Wal- 
lack, he found Frank ready for his departure. 
The stage appeared. Elverton took his leave of 
Frank's father who pressed him to call whenever 
his leisure permitted him, assuring him that he 
should be at all times as welcome as his own son. 

The youths reached college without accident, 
and six months passed away without the occur- 
At the end of 
that time, Elverton received the following letter 


rence of any remarkable event. 


from Lucy : 

** Dear Cuaries.—I have read the book with 
you sent by the hands of Mr. M——-, with 
great pleasure. Its worth is enhanced by the 
source from which it came; and every such little 
treasure is sacredly preserved to console me in 
your absence. I have not words to express how 
much I long to see you; and yet I derive great 
comfort from the kind words contained in 
letters. 


your 
My chief aim is to be worthy of you, 
which I shall best accomplish by doing, in all 
things, as I believe you would have me to do; 
and when your radiant smile beams upon my 
You 


desire to know how we succeed ; on that head I 


path, my whole soul is filled with transport. 


How has our 
condition changed since you, like a guardian an- 


have no news but what is good. 


gel, came to bless us! my father isnow thoroughly 
reformed. Soon after you left us he signed the 
temperance pledge, and Iam confident he will 
never break it: his powerful intellect is restored, 
and every thing whichhe undertakes, thrives and 
prospers exceedingly. People who once despised 
and shunned him, are now glad to get his advice 
and his aid in the transaction of their business. 
He has been concerned in several speculations 


All 


this we owe to you—ay, to you, dear Charles, 


which have made him comparatively rich! 


the morning star of our hope, the bright sun of 


_ ofindulging in ardentspirits. 


my existence.—Poor Mr. Converse has met with 
some misfortunes; and it is now pretty generally 
known that he has imbided the destructive habit 
He has been obliged 
to sell three hundred acres of his best land, which 
were purchased by My father, together with a lot 
of woodland. The lady of Mr. Converse has 
been for some time addicted to intemperance, and 
the domestic concerns of the family are badly 
managed. ‘The servants are wasteful and dishon- 
est, and there is nobody to look after the interests 
of the master. He is now absent on pleasure 
excursions half his time, and returns home ina 
situation which I will not describe, but which 
precludes the idea of proper attention to his affairs. 
Oh! that there were some kind and honest friend 
at hand, to warn him of his danger; but he is 
surrounded by the dissolute and the sycophantic, 
who aim only at self gratification, and who revel 
in sensual pleasures at his expense ! 

“ In the meantime, my dearest Charles, I in- 
dulge the hope of seeing you before a great while, 
for all the good fortune, or all the ill fortune, in 
this world, cannot direct my heart from the main 
object upon which it dwells with unspeakable 
rapture, hope, and confidence. 

Yours devotedly, 
LUCY.” 

Elverton was greatly pleased to learn that the 
family whom he had originally taken under his 
protection, had been raised from the depth of 
poverty, and were now prospering im a manner 


which could hardly have been anticipated. ‘The 


account of Mr. Converse was truly melancholy, , 


and our youth began to fear that if things went 
on so, his friend Frank Wallack would hardly 
realize those advantages which he anticipated by 
a marriage with Harriet. 

Another three months passed away, and the 
glorious Spring, once more, came with its buds 
and blossoms, leaping rivulets and singing birds. 
Elverton looked forward with anxiety to the ap- 
proach of vacation, when he should again be 
able to meet his dear Lucy, and wander with her 
through—her father’s fields and groves ! The 
letters which he received from this blue eyed. 
maid, were generally filled with the poetry of 
love; but from other sources, he frequently heard 
of the increasing prosperty of Mr. Pinkham. 

The time of vacation at length came round ; 
and Elverton threw himself into a stage-coach, 
with his old friend, Frank, to visit, once more, 
scenes which now had for him an overwhelming 
interest. 

They had travelled some miles when the stage 
stopped for the night. On the next morning, as 
they were about getting into the coach, a man 
in the dress of a gentleman, but whose face was 
filled with blotches and blossoms, placed himself 
in front of our youths. They begged him to 
stand aside to let him pass. 
as Frank. 


Frank looked at him a moment, and extended 


“ Don’t you know me?” said he to 


hishand. Itwas Mr.Converse. Elverton could 
hardly believe that one short year had made so 
vast a difference in the appearance of the man. 
Indeed, it was evident from his manner, that his 
self-respect had nearly, if not quite deserted him. 

* You'll call Frank ?” in- 


quired he. 


down and sce us, 


” 


** Certainly—I must,” returned the other, and 


he followed Elverton into the stage 


As soon as they were seated, Elverton said to 
Frank, ‘I did not at first know your old acquain. 
tance.” 

“Jt is strange,” returned the other, musing. 
**T had not heard that he had beeome a drunk- 
ard; but I think the signs were too plain to be 
mistaken. You recollect the evening we led 
him home.” 


“1 do,” said Elverton; “ and although I did 
” 





not then anticipate so sudden a downfall 

* Downfall, true enough!” cried the other ; 
‘“andno doubt his business will suffer, and his 
Now Heaven truly 
knows that Ido not want his daughter Harriet 


property will elude his grasp, 


for herself alone. ‘There must be some money in 


the case, or-———” 

‘There was a gentleman in the stage of very 
respectable appearance, who overheard the last 
words of Frank, and now interrupted him by say- 
ing, ‘* whatever she may be, you must be unwor- 
thy of her, if money is your object.” 

“IT think I know that voice,” exclaimed El- 
verton; * is itnot Mr. Pinkham ?” 

** You are right, sir, and Iam not mistaken in 
believing that Mr. Elverton sits before me.” 

They saluted each other very cordially; and 
Mr. Pinkham informed his youthful benefactor 
that he had just been to town on business of a 
painful nature, in company with Mr. Converse. 
The lady of that gentleman had commenced the 
habit of indulging in ardent spirits, very soon 
after she had discovered that weakness in her 
husband ; and, at length, the loess of her reason 
had been the result. Pinkham had been called 
upon by her husband to assist in conveying her 
to an asylum for the insane, and they had just 
returned, 

* 'Tucn 


yee 


Mr. Converse does not return home 


to-day said I’rank. 


“ “He 
now resides in the village which we have just 
left. The 


occupied by a Mr. Bliss from England.” 


‘“‘He is at home,” replied the other. 


‘palace’ has been sold, and is now 


The two youths looked at cach other. 

“You seem surprised, gentlemen,” added Mr. 
Pinkham, “but you may not have learned that 
Mr. Converse failed in business several months 
since,and having compounded with his ereditors, 
now rents a small building in the village, where 
heand his family reside incomparative obscurity.” 

“That is somewhat sudden,” said Frank. 

* It was unexpected to many,” said Mr. Pink- 
hana: ‘* but the cause of this catastrophe had 
been in operation fur some time. Mr. Converse 
had been addicted to private intemperance for 
more than a year before Mr. Elverton saw him. 
In the meantime, his business was suffering ; but 
when he became openly intemperate, his credit. 
ors made a rush upon him, and he fell at once.” 

“What a fall!” said Elverton. 

* Then 
Frank. 

Just then the coach stopped in front of a 


Harrict will be an old maid,” said 


handsome edifice, with outhouses, and all the 
appertenances belonging toa large farm.—Fields 
of waving grain could be discerned, at no great 
distance ; and the door-yard was filled with the 
gayest flowers, and with trees loaded with fruit. 

**T wet out here,” said Mr. Pinkham * I hope, 
Mr. 


old friends,and havea little leisure on your hands, 


Elverion, that after you have visited your 


you will give us a call.” 
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“1 beg pardon,” said Elverton laughing ;— 
“but as I am a little tired of riding, I will also 
alight here.” 

Promising to call on Frank. soon, Elverton 
descended from the coach, and followed Mr. 
Pinkham into the house. How different from 
the abode in which he first saw him! 

Mrs. Pinkham started up, on sceing Elverton, 
and seizing both his hands, gave him a whole- 
hearted welcome; while Mr. Pinkham hastened 
to lay before him some rare fruits; but he was 
not satisfied, he looked for another, He was 
informed that Lucy had stepped out, a few mo. 
ments befure, to gather some wild flowers, as sh 
had intended to make up a bouquet for her lover 
on his arrival. 

He immediately went out to search for her.— 
He soon caught sight of the dress of a female, in 
a small wood beyond a meadow. He took a cir- 
cuitous route, and approaching the wood under 
cover of the bushes and rocks, he escaped her 
observation. Seeing her stoop to gather some 
flowers which grew near the base of a rock, he 
ascended to the top of it, and stood over her 
head. She loekcd up, in a moment, and with a 
ery of pleasure and surprise, ran to mect him. 
Such are the happy moments of human existence, 
few and far between. 

“It is a whole year since I have seen you, 
Lucy, and your appearance is even impreved. 
The longer you live, the ore beautiful you 
become.” 

“If I improve, it is beeause Tam happy in 
the thought of being yours, dear Charles. No 
greater happiness do I ask, and now that I see 
you, my cup of joy is full.” 

Conversing in this manner they approached 
the house by a more pleasant path than that 
which Elverton had taken. 
farm of Mr. Pinkham. A number of workmen 
were employed in the fields, and everything 
betokened neatness, thrift, and plenty. 


This was now the 


“All these happy changes are your work ;” 
said Lucy, as she observed the pleasure with 
which Elverton looked out upon the fields and 
the tuneful groves. 

It would fatigue the reader were we to relate 
all that transpired ; and it would have inflated 
a less gifted mind than Elverton’s to have list- 
ened to the many grateful remarks of the happy 
family, and the words of devoted luve addressed 
to him by Lucy. 

Elverton spent nearly all his time at the farm, 
enjoying the society of the chosen one of his 
heart. But the time at length arrived when he 
mustreturn tocollege. ‘The tender adieu was pro. 
nounced, and he repaired to the seat of the muses. 

Soon after his arrival at college, he reccived 
the following letter from his father. 

“Son Cuantes—Two vaeations have passed 
away and you have not visited your parents. 
Why is this? What attractions do you find at 
the house of your friend’s father, that you neg. 
lect all your relations in order to secure the 
society of strangers? I fear that all is not right. 
Remeber that I shall not tolerate any enterpri 
ses which are undertaken without my consent. 
I do not know that any cause exist for this cau 
tion, but you must write me immediately, and 
let me know how your time ts spent, with whom 
you associate, and what are your prospects. 


Your loving father, A.B." 


ra 


Elverton thought he saw the element of a 
coming storm in this epistle; and he was not 
certain that he could divert it, He did not sit 
down to plead his cause, like one already con- 
victed of some crime; bat sat down to give a 
full and clear statement of facts as they actually 
existed, But he did not expect by this means to 
suceced in persuading his father that things were 
just as they should be. He knew that his father, | 
although respectable enough among men, was a 
worldling ; and he knew that the spirit of this 
world was atenmity with right and justice. He 
knew that there ought to be no compromise 
between truth and error, and therefore he would 
net attempt to palliate any thing which he had 
done. He wrote the plain truth, and calmly 
waited a reply, 

Three months elapsed before the answer came. 
It was as follows: 

“Son Cnartes—I received your letter some 
two or three months since. ‘The contents were 
unsatisfactory. - Nevertheless, I instituted an 
inquiry, through one of my friends at the north, 
by which I discover that the proposed match is 
altogether beneath my expectations.—When 
you marry I wish you to make choice of suel a 
woman as I shall select, as many things are to 
be considered besides beauty, modesty, virtue, 
and all that stuff. ‘To be plain with you, I now 
tell you that you must cheuse between a fortune 
without that girl, or beggary with ber. J shall 
impatiently await your reply. Your father. 

A. E.” 

Elverton sat down,and with calmness informed 
his father that all the plantations in Carolina 
would not weigh an atom, in the balance, against 
Luey Pinkham, and that was all the answer he 
could make to so insulting and injarious a letter. 

A few days afterwards, the postman handed 
Elverton two Ictters. One of them was direc- 
ted in the hand-writing of his father, and he 
opened that first. It read thus: 
**Son CrarLes—Yours is received. ‘The re- 
ward of a disobedient and ungrateful child must 


be your's. I shall never consent to see you again. 


1 dis- 
A. E.” 
Elverton then took up the other letter. It 
was from Mr. Pinkham, and read thus: 
“ My things have 
recently leaked out in this neighborhood which 


You mast provide for yourself hereafter. 
own you. 


pEAR ELvertTon—Some 


induce me to believe that your father has instruc- 
ted a friend to inquire into your connexion with 
Lucy. It bas also been suggested to me that he 
will neyer consent to the match. I am also 
persuaded that vou will not relinquish your in- 
her. I write to inform 
you, that I shall give my daughter, for her dowry, 


tentions towards now 
the country-seat lately occupied by Mr. Converse, 
which I have purchased from its last owner, and 
the lands adjoining, together with many other 
who have 
In case of breach between 
you and your father, please call and see us im- 
mediately. 


things necessary to young people 


nothing of their own. 


Your grateful friend, 
ANDREW PINKHAM, 
Elverton took a stage and repaired to the house 
of Pinkham. The marriage of Lucy and Charles 
was solemnized soon arrival. They 
soon removed to the late country seat of Mr. 


Converse, well supplied with the necessaries and 


after his 


} ' 
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The wedding-day of that couple will be remem- 
bered by the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
to the latest day of their existence.—The extreme 
beauty of Lucy, the chaste simplicity of her man- 
ners, together with the noble bearing of Elverton, 


. made a deep impression upon all hearts; and as 


they drove from the ehurch, the benediction of 
thousands followed them. 

Soon after the marriage of Lucy and Elverton, 
poor Converse, who had reached the lowest round 
in the ladder, begged permission of Mr. Pinkham 


to occupy, rent-free, the humble cottage near 
'the turn in the road, where Elverton first saw 


Lucy. Mr, Pinkham refused that, but he caused 
to be built a commodious dwelling on a pleasant 
part of the estate, into which Mr. Converse 
moved with his family. In the mean time, Har- 
rict and Jane exerted themselves for their own 
support, spinning flax in the summer season, and 
teaching a small scliool in the winter. 

In a few years, Mr. Converse deseended into 
The chil. 
dren continued to occupy the house; and often 


Elverton and Lucy ealled to see Harriet and Jane, 


the grave, a victim to infemperance. 


and made them such presents as their impovished 
condition required. 

In the mean made himself 
master of a profession, and rose to eminence.- 


Frank did the same. 


time, Elverton 
He married an excellent 
woman, and supported his father in his old age. 
He was a frequent visitor at the house of Elver- 
ton, and no longer disdained to accompany his 
friend in his visits to the Pinkhams. 

Mr. Pinkham is still living. 
very old man, and takes much pleasure in riding 
out with his little grandchildren—and it 


Ile is not yeta 


must 
be confessed that Lucy has found him an ample 
field for employment in that line of business. 
Often when the old gentleman sits in his door, 
looking at his flocks that roam over the hills, and 
marking the progress of his extensive crops as 
they wave in the breeze, he says, “ But for the 
thoughtful kindness of a strange youth, who 
persevered in spite of the world’s sneers, and the 
world’s hatred, I should now have been an out- 
east from society, or should have gone down into 
a drunkard’s grave. What 


for him who snatches the victim from the brink 


reward is too great 


of ruin, and places his feet upon a rock ?” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 


STORY IN REAL LIFE. 

I nave often been pleased to relate the history 
of the love affair of my much esteemed and nter 
esting cousin M——~ B——, and I have resolved 
in writing it. Were I a Mrs. Sigourney, or 
gifted with as good sense and case in composi 
tion as 


many modern female 


writers, or had I 
the bright intellect of my little coz, I should long 
since have had her whole adventure 


the form of a“ Story in Real Life.” 


in print in 
And now 
after several years, having the circumstances 
still fresh in my memory, I believe I will try to 
commit them to paper for my own satisfaction 
and the future perusal of my little girls. 
Minerva my cousin and intimate friend was 
an only daughter, gay, sprightly and pretty, with 
dark brown hair, a bright hazel eye, beaming 
with wit and intelligenee, rosy dimpled checks, 


complexion clear and a countenance indicating 
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a happy disposition. She was small in figure, ° 


good form, and though young, an excellent 
scholar—a beauty in the singing school—a belle 
in the ball room. Attending singing school one 
winter, she had a gallant and admirer in the 
person of a Mr. C. S. but there were other eyes 
that glanced on her in that school as events will 
show. ‘There was to be a ball given, but as it 
was for older company than hers, Mr. C. S. did 


But the reader will inquire, why did he act 
so? I can only give his version of the story. 
His father, who was an able farmer, was opposed 


to his attentions to my cousin, having a prejudice ; 


, against city girls. He thought they knewnoth- 


r 


not expect the honur of a ticket. But a Mr. : 


N. M. who had noticed her in the singing sehool, 
was older and also one of the managers. He 
goes to young Mr. C. S. and begs an introduc- 
tion to Mies M. B. offering him a ticket on the 


consideration of his having her for a partner for ‘ 


that evening. ‘The boon was granted, but poor 
©. 8. paid dearly for it. Mr. M. was all atten- 
tien, ina word head and ears in love. He won 
the lady, and Mr. C. S. retired much to his dis- 
comforture. He was a bright, smart, black eyed 
little fellow, and I have heard of his promenading 
at night hour after hour on the side walk oppo- 
site her dwelling, but as he was young he soon 
got the better of his disappointment. 

Mr. M. was a smart young man, and quite 
handsome, and they were called a pretty couple. 
Ile become a constant and daily visiter, indeed 
he was so completely bound in love’s golden 
chain that he was unhappy away from her. 
Their greatest fault was that they loved too 


much. I never saw two persons so attached. 


No one could have supposed that any thing could 


have separated them. He wasso devoted to her ; guage of a crazy man, asking forgiveness, 


that in society he had no eyes but fer her, on her 
alone his gaze was fixed. He gave her several 
presents, and among others a ring set with white 
stones. I went to see her one day, when she 
exclaimed, ** Cousin, I have lost my ring.” She 
had taken it off to wash her hands and it was 
gone, she never found it. ‘* Minerva,” I said, 
‘* that is a bad omen, indecd.” I think I felt 
worse than she did, lest something should mar 
her bright prospects of happiness. All, how. 
ever, went on smoothly, when in a few months 
my aunt moved to Troy. M. was anwilling to 
be left alone; he could not live without Mi. 
nerva, so she followed after and became a 
Trojan too. A few months passed, when one 
day I was agreeably surprised by the arrival of 
my cousin in H——. After the usual salutations, 
I enquired after her dear M. Her reply was, “1 
do not know, I have not seen him in two months. 
He went to visit his father, and I expected his 
return in a fortnight. But I have not even 
heard from him.” She looked sorrowful and 
added, ** I know not what to think.” ‘ Well, 
Coz, I can tell you; you have lost him; he is 
married, so report says.” We laughed it off, 
supposing it a mistake and thinking it might be 
his twin brother. But the next day we received 
information of the fact—Mr. M. was married! 
You can perhaps imagine our astonishment, but 
cannot know the feeling of the paralyzed heart 
of my poor cousin. She conldsearcely realize the 
truth. What do you suppose she did? renounce 
the world and shut herself up in a nunnery? 
No, not for one so bad—so what shall I say of 
him’? Nothing—he is more to be pitied than 
blamed. She spent one day in grief and then 
resolved to show the noblest resentment, that of 
rising superior to her disappointment, for she felt 
herself innocent of the cause 


ing of work, an essential piece of knowledge for 
his danghter-in-law. Minerva also was poor, 
and he looked to the purse; besides he had cho- 
sen a young girl, (not a lady) for hisson. She 
was an orphan with the large fortune of 300 
doll#rs. She was country bred, but it turned out 
that she knew nothing of work. His father had 
repeatedly urged M. to marry her and threat- 
ened to disinherit him if he married that city 
girl; till at length he beeame so beside himself 
as to imagine that he could marry her, then leave 
her and return to his idolized Minerva. He 
vowed never tolive with her which vow he kept. 

He came to see my aunt and to beg of her to 
Jet him again see Minerva. He mustsce her, he 
was perfectly wretched! Would she not forgive 
him? But he was refused. The tie was bro- 


ken—he had married another. Did Minerva 
> wish to see him? No,she could not. His heart 
> was broken; but hers was not, as I soon shall 


show. She made herself as cheerful as possible, 


»and one day as she sat in her morning dress, 


there was suddenly announced a stranger, intro- 
duced as Dr. R. with a letter to Minerva from 


>his cousin Mr. M. She read it with consid- 


, 


$ 


erable firmness, and he sat with his eyes fixed 
on her in admiration. The letter was the lan- 


blaming his father, and hinting something about 
his future plans, which were to get Minerva, if 


> not by fair means, by stratagem. Have her he 


would; but he confided his seeret to the wrong 
person. He had been so warm in describing 
his lovely Minerva to the Dr. who had just fin- 
ished his studies, that he was anxious to see this 
paragon of perfection, and as he was going to 
town one day, he very willingly charged himself 
with this letter asa favorable chance for an ia- 
troduction. The result was that he was smitten 
and his heart was gone. He requested to renew 
his visit, which was granted. When he had gone 
Minerva’s first speech was, is he not pretty ? That 
was too true to be denied. He was a handsome 
and gentlemanly man. His manners were pre- 
possessing, and we were both pleased with him, 
and here the matter rested. He did call before 
he left the city and I rallied coz on her new con 

quest. Ina few days he was again announced 
and we were rather suspicious lest some scheme 
might be in operation between him and his cous- 
in M. against the peace of Minerva. But now 
he openly declared his attachment to her—said 
his intentions were fair and that his cousin M. 
knew nothing of his coming this time, nor should 
be speak to him on the subject, for his: feelings 
were such astoset all propriety at defiance. He 
then made Minerva the offer of his hand and 
heart, and he thought perhaps that she could 
transfer her affections from his cousin to himself. 
Though he had his reasons for so much haste, he 
said to me that Mr. M. was determined upon 
coming after her and he mnust prevent it if pos 

sible; he loved Minerva devotedly but trembled 
lest he should not succeed; he was willing to 
take her immediately rather then that she should 
fallin the hands of his unworthy cousin Min 


erva hardly knew her feelings or what to say, but 


observed to me that if she wasto marry she knew 
no one that she cuuld more esteem and so she 
encouraged his addresses. 

In the mean time her old admirer Mr. S. have- 
ing heard of Mr. M’s. unfortunate marriage, and 
thinking the new posture of affairs might be 
favorable to him, renewed his suit. But, poor 
fellow, he found that he had another rival in 
the Dr. who was too assiduous and persevering 
to be thwarted by another, and he again retired. 
Minerva returned to Troy where her shadow soon 
followed her, and not only got permission from 
my aunt to visit her, but her consent also to a 
speedy union, so that a few wecks were only 
devoted to the necessary preparations. We re- 
ceived information at this time in H—— which 
was not favorable to the Dr. and which it was 
important to communicate to Troy. It was there- 
fore judged best that I should immediately pro- 
ceed thither, which I did, but arrived fifteen 
minutes too late! Minerva had just sent a letter 
to the Post office in answer to one from the Dr. 
entreating a day to be appointed when he might 
claim her as his bride. My intelligence was of 
a nature to stop all farther proceedings. She 
said she would not have him, my aunt said she 
should not, and we went directly to the office, but 
the mail had gone! She sat down and wrote again 
her present determination. Hewas made unhap- 
py for a while, but he cleared up every thing 
satisfactorily. One cvening as coz and myself 
had been dressing our hair in ringlets (I shal) 
never forget how beautiful hers looked as they 
lay on her polished neck) who should enter but 
he whom we supposed forty miles distant and 
who had received his dismissal. But now how 
could she do otherwise then forget and forgive, 
or rather ask forgiveness of him for her hasty 
letter? He was now going to see his mother in 
Schenectady and wished for Minerva and myself 
to accompany him. We did so and were delight- 
ed with our visit. H. had a sister, a beautiful 
and interesting girl. We saw her as also Mr. B. 
her intended. ‘They spent the evening with us. 
We were all pleased and looked forward to meet- 
ing at Troy in three short wecks to celebrate the 
nuptials of two of the happy ones. The next 
day we returned home and now it was decided 
that I should stay with her and the Dr. was to 
be there in jast three weeks at two in the after. 
noon. ‘The time passed, and it is needless to tell 
the many anxious feelings, doubts and fears 
expressed by my cousin. The time drew nigh 
and we did not dream of any trouble, but she 
was yet to see a little more. The evening before 
the eventful day, Mr. B. from Schenectady 
called on us. He appeared distant and strange ; 
to our inquiries he said, he could not tell whether 
Miss R. would come or not. He should return 
in the morning. In the morning we heard that 
Miss R. was at the hotel. The day passed and 
no Dr. came—what was the matter? It was 
evident that he was waited for at the hotel, as 
there was a messenger whocame from there three 
times to enquire whether he had arrived. The 
wedding party was assembled and the Rev. Mr 


S. was to officiate. But there were only sorrow- 


} 


ful and anxious faces, and when the appropriate 


song was sung, “there's nothing true but heaven” 


—the minister observed to Minerva, you begin to 
think there is nothing true but heaven. My 
aunt and myself slipped out and went down town 
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to see what we could ascertain. We called on 
Miss R. who might have been taken for an ala- 


baster Image, and who reccived us as such, only . 
her lips moved slightly in answer tou my ques. ; 


tions. She knew nothing about her brother, 
only wondered why he did not come. She was 
very anxious to see him. We returned no more 
enlightened in the affair but left in wonder and 
amazement at the conduct of Mr. B. and Miss R. 
The company now dispersed and we were prepar- 
ring to retire, when there was a rap at the door, 
and lo! there was me, (as he said when asked 
who was there.) Was it best to admit him at 
that late hour? yes, one would like to know what 
he meant, and that was soon learnt. He had 
started by daylight in company with two gentle- 
men and a lady, the carriage had broken down 
and they were detained till it could be mended. 
No other could be obtained and their anxiety 
was as provoking as ours. We told him about 
his sister. He went immediately to the hotel, 
but we could not persuade him to tell us the 
mystery of her conduct. The next day she and 
Mr. B. left without honoring us with a call — 
The guests were once more assembled and Mr. 
S. performed the ceremony. He promised to 
celebrate the incident in verse, but I have never 
seen any thing from him on the subject. Now 
Minerva is married and I could relate many an- 
ecdotes of the other parties introduced in this 
tale but will only add, that when I visited her 
some months afterwards, I found her very happy 
in the society and affections of ber husband. It 
was a year before they saw Mr. B. and Miss R. 
when they learned the cause of their actions.— 
There was a sufficient excuse for their beliavior, 
but if they had come to an explanation at the 
time it would have saved many unpleasant feel- 
ings on both sides. B. M. 





BLOCRAPEAT, 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Ong of the ornaments of English literature, was 
the son of Dean Addison, and was born at Milston, 
in 1672. At his birth, it is said that he was sup- 
posed to be dead born and was accordingly laid 
out. The Charter House, at which he becameac.- 
quainted with Steele, and the Colleges of Queen’s 
and Magdalen at Oxford, have the honor of his 
education. The first written proofs which he 
gave of his talents, were Latin poems, of very 
superior elegance. Some English poems, a trans- 
lation of the fourth Georgic, and a Discourse 
on the Georgics, sustained his reputation, and 
his praise of King William gained him the patro. 
nage of Lord Somers. In 1699, Somers obtained 
for him an annual pension of £300 to enable him 
te travel in Italy. In that country he remained 
nearly threesyears, when his pension being lost 
by the death of King William, necessity drove 
him home. During his absence, he collected 
materials for a narrative of his tour, and wrot 
his Letter to Lord Halifax, his Dialogues on 
Medals, and four acts of Cato. On his return, 
he published his travels. It was not, however, 
until 1704 that fortune began to smile upon him. 
At the suggestian of Halifax, he was then em- 
ployed to celebrate in verse the splendid victory 
of Blenheim; and, as soon as he had shown his 
patrons the simile of the angel, he was rewarded 
with the place of Commissioner of Appeals. In 


1705, he attended Lord Halifax to Hanover; in 


1706, he was appointed under Secretary of State; 
and in 1709, he went over to Ireland as Secretary 
to the Lord Licutenant, the Marquis of Whar- 
tun, and also received the almost sinecure office 
of keeper of the records at Dublin, with a salary 
of £300 a year.—During this period, he wrote the 
opera of Rosamond, and contributed a prologue 
and some scenes to Steele’s Tender Husband. 
The Tatler was begun by Steele, while Addison 
was in Ireland, and without the knowledge of the 
latter, who, however, svon detected his friend, 
and came forward to his aid. In 1711, in con- 
junction with Steele, he began the Spectator, 
which alone would immortalize his name. As 


an essayist, he subsequently contributed to the | 


Guardian, the Lover, the Whig Examiner, the 
Freeholder, and the Old Whig. In 1713, his 
Cato, to which Pope gave a prologue, was brought 
upon the stage, and the state of partics at that 
time, at least as much as its intrinsic merit, en- 
sured itscomplete success. It did not, however, 
escape from the critics, among whom Dennis was 
conspicuous for his acuteness and bitterness. 
This tragedy, the comedy of the Drummer, and 
the opera of Rosamund, constitute the whole of 
Addison’s dramatic works. In 1716, after a 
long courtship, he married the countess dowager 
of Warwick; a union which was productive of 
nothing but pne daughter and infelicity. ‘The 
lady was a woman vain of her rank, who had the 
folly to think that she had honored a commoner 
of genius by giving him her hand; and the result 
was such as was naturally to be expected. 
Though Hymen frowned on him, his ambition 
was gratified in the following year by the post of 
secretary of state. But the toil, his own inapti- 
tude for business, and his sufferings from asthma, 
soon compelled him to resign it, and he received 
a yearly pension of £1500. After his retirement, 
he completed his Treatise on the Christian Relig- 
ion, and was engaged in a political contest with 
his old friend Steele, whom he treated with a 
contemptuous asperity that cannot easily be de- 
fended. He died at Holland House, on the 17th 
June, 1719. In his last moments, he sent for 
Lord Warwick, whom he was anxious to reclaim 
from irregular habits and erroneous opinions, and 
pressing his hand, faintly said, ** I have sent for 
you that you may see in what peace a Christian 
can dic.” As aman, Addison was of blameless 
morals; as a statesman he was ill calculated for 
office, for he had not the nerve, promptitude of 
action, and readiness of resource, which are more 
necessary in such a character than even the 
loftier intellectual powers; as a poct and drama- 
tist, he cannot aspire tomore than a place in thi 
second class; but asan essayist, he stands unriv- 
alled for ethic instructiveness, skill in delineating 
life and manners, exquisite humor, fine imagina- 
tion, and a duleet, graceful, idiomatic flow of 
language, which amply justifies the eulogium of 
Johnson, that “ whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

‘“* My dear, I believe your lamp went out 
before I got home last night,” remarked a gentk 
man to his lady at breakfast. ‘ ‘True,’ replied 
the lady, ‘** but then you know the sun was up.” 


Nothing more said 
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TAKING IN WORK. 

Iv is no discredit to a female to be obliged te 
maintain herself by work. On the contrary, it is 
an honor to have it said that she can support 
herself. It is her glory and the best recommend- 
ation to the society of all whose good will and 
friendship are alone worth possessing. But there 
are females, who have been so educated by their 
parents, that they look upon Jabor as something 
derogatory to their sex, and esteem those who 
are willing to work as far beneath themselves. 
They do not care to associate with those of their 
own sex whom misfortune or poverty compel to 
take in work, or who Jabor in shops or factories. 
But which is the most honorable, to dose away 
existance in following the foolish fashions of the 


, day—in dressing in the latest style, and be wait- 


ed upon by servants—caring nothing for the con- 
dition of the poor and distressed around, if self 
can only be decorated, and the first circle of 
society be entered—or to rise with the dawn— 
support yourself, and enjoy the blessings of life 
by living as the God of nature designed ? 
Which, we ask, is the most honorable—the 
most useful life? And who are the best calcula- 
ted to become real companions and happy and 
contented wives? Who but a fop, a drone, ora 
fool, would choose the former fora friend and 
and companion thro’ lile—if it were not for her 
wealth? and who lives the happiest, and enjoys 


the most of his life? 


The answer is plain, and yet 
there are multitudes around, following after the 
foolish fashions of the day—spending the prop- 
erty of their fathers in gew-gaws and silks to 
make a splendid appearance, to tickle the fancy 
of the simpleton, or unloose the purse-strings of 
the miserly wretch. Girls, if you know what 
belongs to your happiness, you will never let the 
crimson mantle your cheeks, when it is said, 
‘She takes in work,” or ‘she entered a shop or 
factory. No; it willbe your joy and your honor, 
and your passport to success, a good husband, a 
cheerful and contented home, and all the bles 
sings of a virtuous life. 

We have been led to these remarks, by bearing 
from the lips of a young woman as we passed her 
in the streets a few days since, in a tone of 
haughty pride, and a toss of the head, as she 
remarked toa companion in reference to acquain 
tance, ‘* I want to know if she takes in work:’ 
We know not the female, but we thonght, what 
a fool the young man must be to choose such a 
one for a companion. If we were in want of a 
wife, and possessed a princely fortune, we should 
search out that poor, industrions girl, and she 
should be made independent. We know she 
inust make an excellent companion, an industri- 
ous and useful wife, and a kind and devoted 
friend. ‘She takes in work!’ Noble example! 

—In a few years, though now despised for her 
industry and economy, she will far outshine her 
proud and haughty acquaintance, and be intro. 
duced to better society, while she poor thing! 
may be glad to work in her family or wash in her 
Kitchen. Such cases have occured 

Females love labor—d spise sloth. Care not 
for the sneering remark or the scornful look, and 
your reward, though slow will be certain. Years 

trial and anxiety, with prudence and industry, 


| work out for you bk ssings and favors incom 
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parably great and lasting. ‘“ ‘Take in work”— 
do any thing but live a lazy fashionable life. We 
abhor and detest it—and so do all whose favor 
and friendship you would ever care to gain.— 
Though others may wonder at your course and 


sinile at your disposition, they shall be led in the 
end to regard it as the height of wisdom and 
sound philosophy. If your parents are wealthy, 
remember riches often take to themselves wings 
and fly away; nothing earthly is more unstable. 
Of your industrious and encomical habits you 
will never be deprived. ‘These are far more 
valuable to bring toa young man than a princely 
fortune. Secure these whatever may be your 
situation in life, and never, be ashamed to have 
it remarked of you, “* She takes in work !”—Port- 


land Tribune. 


KINDLING MOONSHINE. 

Joun Brack had been drinking a great deal of 
* fire water’ at a tavern one night, and on his way 
home, as his locomotion was not very direct, but 
resembled very much a Kentucky rail fence, John 
discovered that he was very cold, and by great ex- 
ertion of an intellect swimming in rum, he resolved 
to kindle a fire when he got home, notwithstanding 
it was very late. Accordingly he blundered in and 
commenced piling up the brands and ends of sticks 
which lay upon the hearth, over what he fancied to 
After he had them all‘ fixed,’ 
he got the bellows and commenced puffing and 


be a heap of coals. 


blowing with great perseverance and industry ; but 
some how or other it would’nt blaze; and John, 
vetting impatient, uttered some exclamation which 
waked his wile, who started up and asked “ what 
upon airth he was about?” 

“ Why, Betty, I am trying 


fi—fi—fire burn, Betty, I am. 


to—to—make this 


“ Why, la me, John! there ain’t a mite nor speck 
of the fire there !” 

** Betty—Bet, I say, you are—are—not to judge 
of (luccup) fire, you ain't, Betty; there’s plen— 
plenty of it here.” 

** No there ain’t, nuther, you fool—that’s nothing 
but moonshine !” 

And sure enough! poor John had been all that 
time puffing and blowing to kindle a blaze from a 
few moonbeams which fell upon the hearth! 

This is by no means the first man, who has en- 


deayored to kindle moonshine ! 


EDUCATION. 

An education is a young man’s capital; fora 
well informed, intelligent mind has the assurances 
of future competence and happiness. A father’s 
best gift te his child, then is a good education. If 
you leave them wealthy, you may insure their ruin ; 
at the best, you only leave them that which at any 
moment may be lost. ; 

If you leave them with a cultivated heart, affec- 
tions trained to objec ts of love and excellence, a 
mind vigorous and enlarged, finding happiness pure 


and elevated, in the pursuits of knowledge, 


ge, you 
effect an insurance on their after happiness and 
usefulness. Unless you bring up th young mind 
m this way, you cannot, with any justiee, claim 


Your 


must be virtuous, or they will not desire it 


for its inspector children 


They 


must be intelligent to have thei intel! gent associ. 


independence. 


ates, as they must have habitsof industry and sobri 
ety to make the 


sober agree able. 


company of the industrious and 





It is in your power to bestow this virtue, this 
Present them 
And give them 


intelligence, and these golden habits. 
a good model in your own life. 
every opportunity to cultivate the heart and the 
understanding. Spare not expense on your school, 
and put into your children’s hands every thing that 
may encourage or assist them in their mental or 


moral unprovements. 





“ SET HIM AGIN.” 

A very worthy fisherman, by the name of 
Grizzle, was drowned some time since, and all 
search for his body proved unavailing. After it 
had been in the water some months however, it 


was discovered floating on the surface and taken ° 


to the shore, whereupon Mr. Smith was despatched 
to convey the intelligence to the afflicted widow. 

“ Well, Mrs. Grizzle, we have found Mr. Griz- 
zle’s body.” 

‘* You don’t say so!” 

“ Yes, we have—the jury has sot on it, and 
found it full of eels!” 

** You don’t say Mr. Grizzle’s body is full of 
eels ?” 

‘* Yes it is, and we want to know what you 
willhave done with it?” 

“ Why, how many eels do you think there is 
in him ?”” 

““ Why, about a bushel.” 

** Well then, I think you had better send the 


ecls up to the house, and set him agin.” 


How ro Save a Suiituinc.—A traveling Menag- 
eric down East, not many days since, posted up 
the terms of admission at two shillings—persons 
under 11 years of age at half price. A young 
chap about a dozen years old, wishing to save a 
shilling in an honest way, wrote on picce of paper 
** ten,” and put it in his hat,and on another piece 
of paper “ eleven,” and put it in his shoe: then 
with ashillingin hand and a bold front approached 
The 


door-keeper, opening both eyes, and looking stern- 


the door-keeper and demanded entrance. 


ly on the youth, demanded—* How old are you, 


ro? ’ 


boy ‘““T am between ten and eleven, sir,’ was 


Accordingly the door was thrown 


the reply. 
open to him.—Journal ef Com. 

As Pat Hogan sat enjoying his connubial bliss 
upon the banks of a southern creek, he espied a 
turtle emerging from the stream.—" Och, honey !” 
he exclaimed solemnly, ‘ that iver I should come 
all the way to America to see a snuff box walk.” 
*s Whist !” 


fun of the birds.’ 


said his wife, ‘* don’t be afther making 


’ 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1842 
AneL Pat Ns, oR THE Brotuer’s Revence.— 
Th hye ofa new American novel, just pub- 
! 1 in ul " er of the New World. It is 
i story of ere ! st, and we worth reading 
Who the author is we know not—the scenes are laid 
New-York at tl of the reat fn Im the 
year 1835 It ¢ the uthor with a 
i | ri to | 1 riter of great 
‘| Nev \\V t s m attrac 
! 1 We - e to enul We 
, per 5 ! 
f the strictest mora and the 
f Ph tol d 


¢‘ S. D. Cato 4 Corners, N. Y 


gentleman of fine talents and well calculated to give 
ample food for the mind. We say to all who can do 
so, to subscribe for the New World without delay. 
The above novel is printed on fine paper, and 
afforded at the low price of 12 cents per single copy, 
eight copies for one dollar. Address J. WIN- 
CHESTER, No. 30 Ann Street, New-York. 





Tue O.ive Plant anv LaAvies’ TEMPERANCE 
ApvocatTe.—This is the title of a semi-monthly 
quarto, published at New-York. It is devoted to the 
Temperance cause. It is well deserving of a liberal 
We think it one of the best Temperance 
The second volume com- 
menced on the first of July. Itis to be published on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. It will con- 
tain originaland select tales, by the best lady writers 
of this and other countries. It will also be embel- 


support. 
papers in the country, 


; lished with the portraits of distinguished ladies, and 


other illustrative engravings from origmal designs. 





Merry’s Mvuseum.—By the by what has become 
of Merry’s Museum. 
its neat little pages this many a day. 
old friend Parley bas made the discovery that out 
We hope the black and blue-eyed 


We have not had a peep into 
We fear our 


eyes are gre y- 
little folks have not neglected to pay their last year’s 
subscription, and thus lose the pleasure of reading 


those very interesting little stories. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

P. M. Ohio, N. Y. 35,00; T. E.G. Bradford, Ct. $1.00; 
I. H. Clockville, N. Y. $1,00; L. P. Navarino, N. Y. $1,00; 
H. W. Ballston Centre, N. Y. $2.00; BG. R. Stowe, Vt. 
$1,00; P. M. Ludlow, Vt. 84,00; A.s. W. Henrietta. N. Y. 
#1,00; MB. Collinsville, Ct. $1,00; W. D. Arthursburgh, 
N. Y. $1.00; P.M. Richmond, Vt. $2,00; B. 8. K. Auburn, 
N. Y. 1,00; P.M. Lancaster, N. H. 35,00; R. J. Dagpett's 
Mills, Pa. 1,00; G. A. F. Little Falls, N. ¥. $1,00; E. E. jr. 
New-York, $1,00; M. D. Hinsdale, Ms. $1,00; 8. O. C. 
Windsor, Vt. $3,00; M.C. Panama, N. Y. $1,00; L. PF. 
Campville, N. Y. 81,00; J. M. B. Cazenovia, N. Y. $2,00; 
A. F. H. Ridgeway, N. Y. 31,00; E. H. Olive, N. Y. 81,00; 
P.M. Stockbridge, Ms. $3,00; J. O. J. Loudonville, O. 
$1,00; O. S. Alfred, N. Y. $1,81; G. V. K. Gerry, N. Y¥. 
81,00; D. W. D. Pine Plains, N. ¥. 1,00; A. C. F. West 
Poultney, Vt. $1,00; G. G. M. Templeton, Ms. $2,00; 
J.8. B. Plymouth, Vt. $1,00; H. 8. Bethlehem, Ct. $1,00; 
M. A. P. Hemstead, N. Y. $1,00; E. B. A. Norfolk, Ct. 
$1,00; A S. Reading, Vt. $1,00; J. W. Z. South Stephen- 
town, N. Y. $1,00; 8. H.Oneonto, N. VY. 81,00; J. B. M. 
Hinsdale, N. H. 85,00; H. M. N. Huntington, Ct. for Vol 
1eth, $1,00; P. M. Ellenburgh, N. Y. 83,00; A. G. Little 
Falls, N.Y. 81,00; J. W.L. Berlin, N.Y. 31.00; C. A. FP. 
Liule Falls, N. Y. $2.50; M. Y. F. Hall's Corners, N. Y. 
$1.00; C. B. Cabotville, Ms. 81,00; P. M. Enfield, Ct. 81,00; 
$1,00; 8.8. W. Haydenville, 
Ms. $1.00; M. M. M. Shelburne Falls, Ms. 31,00: M.A.8 
Meeklenburgh, N. Y. $1,000; 8. A. C. Red Hook, N. Y 
£1,00; P. M. Madison, O. $2.00; W. C. Palmyra. N.Y 
$1,00; H. M. N. Westfield, N. Y.#1,00; E. B. Manstield, 
Ct. $1,00; R. W. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 31,00; Mrs. D. 
Pawlings, N. Y¥. 81,00; H. H. New Milford, Pa. $1.00; 
C. C. M'Lean, N. Y. 81,00; W. H.H. B. Stowe, Vt. 81,00; 
J. N.H. Stokes, N. Y. 31,00; L.S. P. Trenton, N. Y. $1,00 
P. W. J. Ghent, N. Y. 81,00; R. W. New York, 
bE. R. New Scotland, N. ¥.31,00; P. H. Berne, N. Y. 81,00 


c.c. L. Canaan, Ct. 81,00; H. PF. P. Cassville, Ga. $1,00 
D.R. Williamstown, Vt. 81,00; P.M. Cambridge, Vt. 85,00 


C.1. D. Modena, N. Y. $1,00; J.C. Pine Plains, N. ¥.$1,00. 


garricy, 

In this city, on Thursday morning, the 28th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Heary 8. Dunning. of New-York, to 
Miss Mary C. youngest daughter of Stephen W. Milier, of 
this city 

At Stockport, by the Rev. A. Bushnell, i. Mr. Edward 
Groat to Miss Anna Maria Decker, both ot 1ent 


Died, 

In this city, on the 24th ult. Wm 
Margaret Van Deusen, aged 7 mouths. 

On the 28th ult. Lydia Lawton, in her 66th year 

On the 29th ult. Hannah, daughter of Samuel L. and Jane 
Plumb, in ber Sth vear 

On the 2d inst. John Jacquins, in his 80th year. 

On the 3d inst. Francis W.son of Jonn Algar, in his 7th 
year 

On the 4th inst 
aged = months 

On the 22d ult 


son of Stephen and 


Win. son of Casper and Mary Winters, 


of liver affection, John Holsapple, of 


Ghent, ac the advanced age of 86 years 
At Troy, on the 3d inst. Mra. Eliza Vanzile, wife of Mr 
Jesse Vanzile, formerly of this city, aged 25 yeurs 
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For the Rural Repository. 


THE CHILD’S SOLILOQUY OVER A 
MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Tuy dust dear mother slumbers here, 
Tis to thy child a sacred spot ; 
Pil drop upon thy grave a tear, 
Nor shall thy tomb be e’er forgot. 
Thy love stall in my memory dwell, 
Thy kindness in my heart abide ; 
Thy virtues bright my tongue shall tell, 
Till I shall slumber by thy side. 


From the first hour I saw the light, 
And hung upon thy faithful breast; 
Thou watched me always with delight, 
*Till from the world thou sunk to rest. 
Thy friendship holy, pure, and true, 
Pursued me with maternal care; 
And when thou bad’st the world adieu, 


Gave me thy blessing in thy prayer. 


’Tis now in vain I seek to find, 
In this cold world a friend like thee, 
So full of love, sincere and kind, 


So faithful, true, and dear to me 


ee in ee 


Thy ashes here shall dwell! in peace, 
And nought disturb thy sweet repose 

Till sun, and moon, and stars shall cease, 
And God eternal scenes disclose. 


willow o’er thy tomb shall bend, 
The foliage o’er thy urn shall wave 
Till Jesus from his throne shall send, 
A voice to call thee from the grave. 
Then shall thy lovely fori arise; 
To life shall spring thy mouldering 
And soar to meet him in tl 
To live and reien among the 


ag Harbor, L. I. April, 1842. 


a 
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thou’rt free, I give thee back 
Thy vows, once pledged to me, 

My steps shall never crossthy track, 
Go, take thy liberty. 

I would not keep thee as thou art; 


That which I prized, thy faith 


<> 


Is mine no longer now. 
heart thou’st broke o1 
With every pulse of youth, 


To thee were given in purity, 


r them all aside, 


And cast me from thy heart, 


LLL LE AL SLIT 


Tis meet that we 


Yet time will c 


thy future years. 


oe ae 


: 
| 


——_— 


without the power 


—— 


When thou dost mourn, 
One sorrow to control. 
Oh! in that hour, I’m thine again, 
Yes, in thy misery, 
For then thou’lt know, and not till then, 
My deathless love for thee ! 
Hudson, August, 1842. 


J. K. 


For the Rural Repesitory. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Whew man to passion g‘ves his yielding heart, 
And humbly bends before his idol’s shrine— 
*Tis his totry each ever-varying art, 
To wit from her he loves the boon divine. 


For him is angel Hope’s inspiring glance ; 
But ah, what charm her hapless fate can aid, 
Who from the joyous dreams of young romance 
Awakes, to find her ina “ myrtle shade !” 


Oh man, beware, nor act the trifler’s part, 
And vain affection in her bosom wake ;— 

Must she not lock within her burning heart, 
The love that wring it till its fibres break ? 


Yes; when before her stands the matchless form 
Whiose smile is more than life,whose frown is death, 
Her lips must close above their secret warm, 


Nor trust its sweetness to one wandering breath. 


She muet conceal the cheek of treacherous glow, 
And “the soft méaning of the downcast eye,” 
And if she asks reward for all her woe, 
It is her only privilege —to die! 


Away, false muse! Is woman’s priceless wealth 
Thrown to the winds that waft no treasures back ? 
Say, must she barter peace, and hope, and health, 


Yet win no sunbeam on her lonely track ? 


No; woman’s love js likethe gushing fount 
Thate 


That dashed repulsive from the haughty mount 


irries freshness wheresoe’er it goes ;— 

In silver streams down the sweet valley flows, 
And bathes 
* Wendell, M 


the lily 


*scup, anddews the unfolding rose, 


July 27, 1842 PP. H.C 
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DAY BREAK 


the shades « f night 


iv ros\ morn, 

Have fled ; and from his eastern seat 

Phi n sheds roand invigorating light; 
Life, beauty, home, appear with new delight, 


Which sullen morpheus brings. 

Al 1 mid the sweetly scented open flowers, 
T e creature m 
His Maker gave 


\ from the drowsy shades 


an roams careless of the hours 


; fair morning bright 


Edging the distant hills, has opened now hiseye, 
And views creation smiling ’round him le 

Mi yns of iew Grops 8} irkie 'm 1 hi ra 

N N ot 1 mn e al 1 more with an unsparing hand 
The birds hid in the thickets wild and 


, , wns 
Dark, reposing in their nests, now pow their joyous 
la 
Like ear poet feeling inspiration given, 
I 


A) rratetul « to the Kine of Heaven. 
Even angels smile to see so brighta scene; 
The earth spread with her carpet green 

I i lant bed 

Fo: yWSy t, f vhen 

Re t . 

stretche ! ! ordered shake 
Then r] MT ‘ 

( t ‘ v, seen , fat ‘ 
F t t eal 

T f the skv a ' 

And entr th me f i 

Q . } rreenish sh ‘ 

VW f t } 


— —— —- — : ————— - ——<— 


Arises sounds of music ever. 

All good and perfect in ita kind, 

And pleasant view—or man were blind! 

Notany of Nature’s works upbraid 

The One their forms so kindly made.— 

All rest in peace and quietness— 

All made the admiring eye to bless; 

No murmur, ail bow to His rule, 

Excepting man, whose feelings cool 

Must pause awhile to contemplate 

The reason why He did create ;— 

To own His power, His word, and will, 

And why the flowers thetr dews drstill ; 

Why cast a living fragrance ‘round, 

And if this soil be holy ground. 

Ovipvrus AMERICANUS? 

Hudson, August, 1842. 
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YOUNG LADY. 


ELIZABETH, jesting, sporting, or whate’er you do, 


TO A 


A charm attractive still exists m you; 

No tongue can tell it, no painter can obtain, 
This matchless something no poet can explain. 
Perhaps ’tis something im that smiling face, 
Thethrone of grandeur, the seat of grace ; 


y 


Perhaps it rests pon that beauteous heat 


O’er which the ringlets glittering are spread; 

But rest where it will, something there is yet, 
Which Shakespeare, Byron, Moore have never met, 
A something which will force them to confess 
The y never th mught a mortal could possess 

Be angry, pouty, or do whate’er you will, 


Around thee h 
de 
7 


wngs thisunknown something still; 


sad, be cross, be downcast or be gay 


' 


$v heaven! you cannot drive this charm away 


, March 15, 1842. BK. J 


Claverack 





L7? Cheap Reading ti! 64 

We have on band some Volumes of the Rural Repost 
tory, of the First Series, of a smaller size, which we will 
dispose of, unbound, as fellows, viz: the 3d, Sth, 6th, 8th, 
and Mh volumes tor $3.00. We also have a tew of the + 
4th and 7th volumes, and those who will take the whole ) 
seven can bave them for 84,50; the 4th and 7th volumes ‘ 
will not be sold separately atless than $1.00 each. Ali the 
volumes are unconnected, and all but the 3d and 4th have 
copper, lithographic or wood engravings in them, and con- 
tain matter as interesting as those of the present size 

The New Series, of the present size, we will dispose of, 
unbound, as follows, viz: the Lith, leh, 3th, lth, 17th and 
Ieth volumes for $4.50 We also have a few of the 10th, 
4th, and 15th volumes, and those wishing to obtain the 
whole eight can have them at $1,00 each, ws we have not 
any of them to scH separately hose wishing only the 
llth, 12th, and 13th volumes, can have them for $2,00 
The 16th, 17th and 18th volumes will not be sold separately 
at less than $1,00 each, but will be put in with the present 
or 19h volume, if requested, at the rates stated in the 
prospectus of that volume, or 82,50 for the three volumes 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥ BY 


Wim. HB. Stoddard. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; contaiming Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Auecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Por iry, &e It will be published eveny 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a tide page 
and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

TERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
VANCE Persons remitting us 85,00, free of postage 
receive Siz Copies; for 38,00, Ten Copies; for $10.00, 
for 215,00, Twenty Capics; for $20,00, 
Twenty-Fight Copies, sent to any direction required for 
one year In order to save the time of writing the names 
on papers, we will send for $15.00, Twenty- Two Copiers, 
and for 820.0, Thirty Copies, tor one year nailed to one 
address and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the llth, b2th, 13th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th volumes, and any one sending for the 19th volume, 
can Have as many copies ot either of the volumes as they 
Wish at the same rate 

ry No subscription reeeived for less than one year All 
the back nun: bers furnished to new. subscribers during the 
year, until the edition ts out, unless otherwise ordered. 

POST MASTERS, are 
thous for a paper, tres 


, Shall 


Tkirteen Copies ; 


authorisedtor 


mit suoscrip 


fexpenu 





